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THE FRIEZE. 



By It. H. Pratt. 



The frieze is, undoubtedly, the part of the 
wall decoration best adapted to ornamentation; it 
bears the same relation to the wall that a cornice 
does to a house, or a capital to a column. A 
frieze should give dignity to the room, and 
should, therefore, be sufficiently wide to admit of 
ornament that will not seem cramped or insignifi- 
, cant when seen from the floor. Some friezes look 
well when a few feet from and on a level with the 
eye, but when placed at the top of a wall of very 
ordinary height, their design is lost and the result 
disap^sffiating. The relative proportion of wall 
and frieze is a matter of taste; the tendency 
seems, however, to be toward having them too 
narrow rather than too wide. It is often said 
that unless narrow borders are used, that the 
ceiling will be made to appear low. It should be 
knpWn that a too narrow border or frieze will 
have the same objectionable effect. 

Most often the apparent lowering of the 
ceiling is caused, not by the width of the frieze, 
but by its color or design being inappropriate to 
the paper below, or to the furnishing or use of 
the apartment. 

... Correct proportion is very important in 
decoration, and experience has taught 
that, provided the design and colors 
be suitable, a wall of 9 feet in height 
should have a frieze of about 8 or 9 
inches in width; if the wall be 10 
feet 6 inches or 11 feet, the frieze 
should be 15 or 18 inches wide. These v 
proportions will be pleasing if the 
colors are appropriate in the papers 
and in the friezes. Sometimes there 
are friezes made that match the wall 
papers, having the same design and 
colors ; this plan is of rather ques- 
tionable propriety. The most satis- 
factory are to be found where the 
paper and the frieze do not match 
so exactly in color, the frieze being 
much richer and more pronounced 
than the paper, and, at the same 
time, there should be the proper har- 
mony or feeling between them/ - 

TJie mistake is often made of 
^sing paper and frieze together that 
have not the slightest relation to 
each other ; for instance, sometimes 
a frieze of conventional design. above 
a .wall paper whose pattern is natural- 
istic or- flowered or vice versa, or 
some other incongruous arrangement 
that is anything- but- decorative. 

Where the paper is dark, it is 
better . W have the ground of the 
fri'eze lighter than the paper and the 
colors brighter ; in fact' it is very 
•doubtful whether dark colors should 
ever be used in friezes ; it ; seems 
proper to use dark and heavy colors 
for dados, but it seems most appro- 
priate to use light colors or gold for 
frieze backgrounds. 

When the walls are over 10 feet 
in height, the effect can be much im- 
proved ' by using a narrow band of 
plain colored paper immediately below 
the lower edge of the frieze, and let this band be 
separated from the wall paper below by the 
picture molding or other narrow wooden molding 
having not much projection. This band of plain 
paper should be of a tone that is in harmony 
with the general effect of the paper and frieze, 
and of about the same intensity of tint as the 
wall paper, 

In most rooms the windows are of such height 
that their casings project beyond the lower edge 
of a wide frieze ; in cases of this kind when the 
effect is unsightly, there are two methods of over- 
coming the difficulty. One plan is to have a 
narrow shelf placed over each window, either 
resting on the casing or a little above it, if the 
space be sufficient; upon this shelf small plaques 
or vases may be displayed, thus distracting the 
attention from the frieze, or the curtain pole or 
valance may be placed nearer the ceiling, and if 
the window casing show below the pole it may be 
covered by a valance. 

Like other paper hangings, the tendency in 
many friezes is toward over-crowding, and too 
much elaboration which is apt to render them 
ineffective and feeble. Friezes whose ornament is 
vertical, or if floral appears to grow toward the 
ceiling, are well adapted to rooms whose ceilings 
are not very lofty, for the reason . that all orna- 
ment or decoration having ah upward tendency, ; 
adds to the apparent height. Such friezes should 



be so arranged that the upper part nearest the 
ceiling should be more open and less crowded 
than the lower edge. 

Avoid growing or vertical friezes whose upper 
margin or finish is heavy ; the upper edge should 
be like a sky or atmosphere. If, however, the 
pattern of the frieze be of the scroll or running 
vine description, the finish on the top and bottom 
may be equal in width. This kind of frieze is 
best for large and lofty rooms. 

As the frieze has generally as much to do 
with the appearance of the room as the paper, 
great care should be used in selecting; recollect 
that the frieze is not exposed to so bright a light 
as the. wall paper, and consequently should be 
brighter in its color ; the ground may be of gold, 
or of a lighter tint , than that of the wall paper. 
When the paper on the wall is very light and 
delicate, and it is impossible to have lighter colors 
in the frieze, let it be on the same ground, but 
with more pronounced colors, but do not let the 
colors of your frieze be so prominent as to kill 
the effect of your wall paper. Do not have the 
difference so great as to be unpleasant, nor so 
nearly alike that it is difficult to determine when 
the frieze begins; it appears as though the paper 
extended to the cornice or ceiling. If gold be 
used in the frieze, it is best as a ground and not 
as a figure. A gold frieze may be used above a 
paper that is without gold, with good effect. 
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PERSIAN DESIGNING. 



themes for the Persian artist. The style of orna- 
ment is widely used and applied to every article 
of daily use that is susceptible of being improved 
in this way. Enameling on gold and copper is an 
art that is cultivated largely, and the articles to 
which it is applied are the heads of Kalians, or 
water pipes, and coffee cup holders. 

In the engraving of gems, jewelery, seals, and 
the like, there is a wide diversity of talent and a 
comparative perfection has been reached, largely 
aided by the great quantity of the work that has 
to be done, inasmuch as letters and public docu- 
ments of any and all kinds, are sealed and signed 
with the impress of a seal in place of the custom- 
ary (witness) signature. Toher is a name respected 
in Persian art as the most famous engraver of 
modern times. 

But in metal work jnay be found the most 
beautiful and perfect evidences of Persian skill. 
The damascened arms of Ispahan, Khorassan, 
Kazveen and Shiraz, are known throughout the 
world. Incisions are made on the surfaces of the 
article to be ornamented, and silver or gold wires 
following the lines of these incisions, are ham- 
mered into the surface and burnished. The 
method is, naturally, a tedious and an expensive 
one, and has, in a great measure, been abandoned 
for the simpler one of laying gold leaf entirely 
over the surface and burnishing it on by using an 
agate or other hard stone. 

The manufacture and fabrication 
of carpets, embroidered covers, rugs, 
saddle cloths and artistic patch-work, 
has long been a favorite production 
of Persian looms, and the incorpora- 
tion of threads of gold and silver, 
and the introduction of precious 
stones — or, at least, imitations of 
precious stones— makes these articles 
bright and not infrequently gaudy. 
The carpets are usually made in nar-* 
row strips, hardly adapted to the car- 
peting of our modern rooms, 'though 
fitted to the long and narrow apart- 
ments peculiar to the Persian houses. 
Upon wall . tiles much ingenuity 
and labor were expended, and they 
were, no doubt perfected at an early 
day for they are found in a more or 
less finished condition among the 
ruins of ancient cities. Both metal ic 
and clay tiles Were made, the former 
evidently intended to imitate and, 
perhaps, replace the latter, the 
figuring and the inscription, as the 
case might be, is made flat and even 
with the surface and it is possible to 
carry out the figuring to a consider- 
able extent as" the tiles are often 
six and eight feet in length. The 
smaller tiles are generally cross or < 
star-shaped, and so fitted together on 
the wall as to form a mosaic, the 
stars of one and the crosses of an- 
other. The use of these wall tiles of 
all description is popular to-day in 
Persia. Sometimes the design covers 
several bricks, frequently it is con- 
fined to one brick, but generally the 
pattern is formed by a mosaic of 
small tiles each of a single color. 
Gateways are usually adorned in this 
way, while different tiles are used for 
the floors of private houses. 



The distinction in Persian ornamenjt is as 
pronounced and as characteristic as in the oddity 
of the Japanese. The Persian leans more to the j 
flowery and the picturesque, making pleasing 
patterns from ordinary subjects and depends less 
for effect upon startling incongruities than do the 
Japanese and the Chinese. 

The very best examples of work from the 
Persian artists are found oh the papier inache 
boxes, bookcases, and other miniature articles. 
The writing case or Kalamdan, of the artist, 
contains a small ink vessel, usually of silver, reed 
pens, scissors for trimming the edges of the paper, ; 
a penknife, and a small piece of flat horn on ; 
which to cut the point of the pen. 

When larger or other pictures than those 
intended for the decoration of toilet articles or the 
embelishment of walls are attempted, the result 
is generally unsatisfactory, although the native 
artists have a talent for portraying the features 
and expression of a model with the most faithful 
exactness, yet the conception of large ideas and 
the harmonious combination of figures is seldom 
attempted. Flowers, leaves, birds, sprites, cherubs 
and i light subjects of this character, suggestive 
somewhat of the disposition of the French or 
Italian, though differing widely, are favorite 



An oddity in furniture has made its appear- 
ance: a bed with a bench attachment. The 
bench is of comfortable proportion, and extends 
the length of the footboard, which forms its back. 
A specimen of this curious bedstead, displayed in 
the store of a prominent furniture dealer, is of 
polished mahogany and a finished and handsome 
piece' of work. Probably the bench is added to 
furnish sittings in an apartment not very large- 
like the majority of bed-rooms — or, perhaps, it is 
designed as a place of waiting for irate wives 
whose husbands belong to a lodge. Imagine the 
feeble consternation of a lodge-going individual 
returning to his home at 2 A. M., at finding a 
grim figure in white awaiting him on that anxious 
seat, toward which he might be stealthily, though 
erratically aiming in order to rest there and pull 
his boots off. 



Thk cast work one sees on the ceiling in 
pretentious rooms is a mere ghastly caricature of 
ornament, which no one is expected to look at if 
he can help it. 

The moTe horizontal lines employed in a room 
or object,, the lower it will appear, and the more 
vertical lines employed the greater will be the 
apparent height. 
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